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ENGLISH WOMEN IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS. 

BY LADY JEUNE. 



When the Primrose League was started in 1881 and 1882 
under the aegis of the late Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolf, it was the fashion to laugh at the little 
yellow badge of flowers, which was said to be beloved by one 
whom many regard as the greatest leader in the history of English 
political strife. The question as to whether Lord Beaconsfield 
really loved the primrose is still an open one, but the sunny woods 
at Hughenden are full of them, and the flower was eagerly seized 
on by the longsighted organizers of the League as a symbol which 
might do a mighty work. 

The idea "caught on" in the imagination of Englishwomen, 
and being adopted by all ranks, it brought into a more friendly 
and close compact the women of the upper and middle classes 
who, whatever maybe the political opinion of their lords and mas- 
ters, are thoroughly conservative. The League is now fourteen 
years old. It has had the experience of some elections and its 
power is enormous. In 1881 the members of the Primrose League 
were a few hundreds, in 1894 they were 1,259,808. This organi- 
zation is spread all over the country, in radical Scotland and 
Wales, and the modest flower has even ventured to plant its roots 
in the Emerald Isle, and it may fairly claim now to have attained 
an age when its influence can be felt. The Radical party and 
press have always professed the greatest scorn and contempt for 
the Primrose League, looking on it as a base and designing 
organization, which by means of social temptations is sapping the 
honest political convictions of Englishwomen. That the wife 
of a doctor or clergyman should be able to withstand the seduc- 
tions of a wily Conservative duchess is a possible contingency, but 
that the honest farmer's or tradesman's wifo should fall is inevi- 
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table, and so the friendly gatherings and garden parties, the new 
amenities which have helped so largely to brighten the lives of 
people living all year round in the country are regarded as 
the political serpent which has crept into the garden of Eden 
and is corrupting the honesty and simplicity of our English 
Arcadia. 

The Eadicals have, however, the wit to see that such an organ- 
ization is invaluable and many have been the attempts on their side 
to inaugurate a like work, but all their efforts have been unavailing. 
But the lesson of their unsuccessful imitation is not thrown away 
on their opponents, who in that form of flattery find great encour- 
agement. Perhaps nowhere have their failures been more dis- 
tinctly grotesque than in Scotland, where the Primrose League 
itself had a chequered childhood, but where the blandishments of 
any such like Liberal organization failed to touch the hearts or 
imaginations of the sons of the Gael. 

The Primrose League during the last election sent out an army 
of women workers, canvassers and clerks, besides those who spoke 
at meetings ; and the report which deals largely with the work 
done during the last election and the direction in which members 
were most successful ought to fill their hearts with unbounded 
pride. The success which attended their efforts seems to have 
borne rapid fruit if the one fact only is considered, namely, that 
they added no less than 5,613 members to the League in July, 
and there is little doubt that the Primrose League dames con- 
tributed largely to the success of the Conservative party. 

The income of the League shows a large increase this year, 
and where a supreme effort is needed there is no lack of willing 
hands and well-filled purses which respond to the appeal. It is 
curious, after recounting the experience of the work of women 
connected with the Primrose League, to find a very clearly ex- 
pressed opinion that, while their work is excellent in many ways, 
it is in the smaller and less important matters appertaining to 
politics that they are useful. One must in fairness admit that 
any strongly expressed opinion adverse to them comes from the 
Liberal side, who view the Primrose League as the offspring of 
the evil one, but both parties seem agreed that women who speak 
in public at election time do not have anything like the power 
and influence that the quieter and more unobtrusive canvasser 
has, who is willing to turn her hand to any wor-k that is wanted, 
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from directing covers to bringing the always weary and often 
drunken voter to the poll. 

It would be invidious to point out exceptions, but I should 
think the women whose work certainly helped their husbands into 
Parliament did it during the long months before the election, 
and that it was by personal acquaintance and canvassing that 
they won the hearts of the electors, and not by any great oratorical 
display. There is something repugnant to the ordinary English- 
man in the idea of a woman mounting a platform and facing the 
noisy, gaping, vulgar crowd of an election meeting. The smell 
of smoke, the ribald jokes, the coarse comments, the rough 
give-and-take of an election are not circumstances in which women 
either appear to advantage or are appreciated, and the testimony 
of members of Parliament on both sides agrees on this point. 

An English weekly journal, The Gentlewoman, sent a formal 
letter to every M. P. asking him his opinion on this question and 
some of the answers are very amusing. They are curious, taking 
them at random, and it may not be out of place to quote a few. 
Lord Valentia says: " I can only speak for my own constituency, 
and have no hesitation in saying that the aid contributed by 
ladies both in clerical work and canvassing has been of the 
greatest possible value. . . ." Another M. P. says: " The 
ladies gave me great help ; on the other hand my opponent's wife 
was of great value to her husband by her clever and lively 
speeches. . . ." One says: " My wife was my best canvasser." 
The member for Rotherhithe says: " Ladies have succeeded as 
canvassers in many places where men have failed, finding it 
most interesting work and as exciting as bicycling." The 
evidence as to their utility in clerical work, their willingness and 
their perseverance in bringing up voters, is endless. There are 
a few M. P.s, however, who are more outspoken than gallant. 
" I consider I owe my success in a great measure to the ladies 
who worked for me. ... I think ladies can do a great deal 
privately, but I am not in favor of their speaking in public," is 
the opinion of one M. P. Another says: "Personally I am 
convinced that the less women have to do with politics, either in 
public speaking or canvassing, the better." One M. P. is both 
ungrateful and brutal, and writes: "I had no help from women, 
whatever, nor would I ask any womam to do anything in the 
political contests; they have no sense of judicial fairness and will 
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attempt to carry out practices which if they were known would 
lead to persecution under the Bribery and Corruption Act. The 
rule of women's political associations is in nine cases out of ten, 
bribery, corruption, undue influence or threatening in some form 
or other. I hare heard a Conservative Primrose dame deplore 
the existence of the ballot which prevented her from knowing 
whether her bribes gained her votes." Sir Frederick Milner 
bears testimony to the help he received in clerical and depart- 
mental work, adding that he " found Separatist women more 
fond of talking than Unionists." 

The Primrose League Gazette is brimful of acknowledgments 
from candidates of the great service the ladies of the Primrose 
League rendered to them. We may, no doubt, discount some 
of their enthusiasm and gratitude, but that the women worked 
hard and zealously is a fact, and a great deal of the Conservative 
success is owing to their enthusiasm. 

While the chorus of praise is nearly unanimous, there are 
great differences of opinion as to the reasons for the success, and 
there is a very universal consensus of opinion that the value of 
women's work lies in the humbler and more mechanical parts of an 
election. If we analyze the different answers, we find that in cler- 
ical work, such as directing envelopes and leaflets, in personal can- 
vassing, and on election days in bringing up recalcitrant, rambling 
or distant voters, women were supremely useful. It may be the 
long rooted distrust and jealousy with which men have viewed the 
gradual rise of the weaker sex that have caused them to indicate 
the less glorious part of the fray as women's part, but it is a fact 
that, while sternly deprecating their speaking in public, and ab- 
staining carefully from admitting that their softer or more persua- 
sive manners had greater weight than formerly, nearly every 
M. P. has given his evidence to the help women render in a polit- 
ical campaign in England. Even Mr. Chamberlain, the sternest 
opponent of women's rights, has spoken most enthusiastically as 
to the help the Unionist cause received from them. But apart 
from the widespread influence so large an organization as the 
Primrose League must exercise, there are many reasons why women 
should be very useful in political strife. They are untiring in 
their enthusiasm, and their resolute belief in the cause they advo- 
cate insensibly encourages and impresses those they work with. 
They are willing to do any work that is given them, and as so few 
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of them have any oratorical capacity they are saved from the most 
prominent of female weaknesses, namely, jealousy of those who 
have. They have no real shyness in canvassing or in approaching 
the voter, however rough he may be. As a rule he is civil to 
women even in his cups, hut no one can deny the great increase of 
drunkenness in many parts during an election day. 

The work of an active canvasser is really very entertaining, 
for she comes into contact with people and phases of life which 
are very original. In England the mode of procedure is a first 
canvass of the constituency, so as to feel the pulse of the con- 
stituency and see in what direction the political current is 
flowing. Each ward has its allotted canvassers, and they have 
either to see each elector personally or to acquaint themselves 
with his intentions. After the first canvass is over, which is 
necessarily a very incomplete one, a second is undertaken, which 
throws more light on the situation and leaves only the doubtful, 
the absent and the distant elector to be accounted for. Besides 
the ordinary canvassers of the stronger sex a large number of 
women are employed, who volunteer their services and who are 
of course unpaid, and they are nearly always the last and most 
potent influence that can be brought to bear on the being whose 
vote may be of such vital importance. In each ward political 
feeling varies ; some are "all right/' i. e. Conservative, others 
"very unsatisfactory" or nearly all "blue," probably the Radical 
color. The latter are the ones to be tackled, and upon them all 
the batteries of Conservative female persuasion have to be directed. 

In London there are only two hours in the day during which 
tbe lord and master of the house is to be found at home, at dinner 
time, between one and two, or after eight o'clock. Dinner is not 
the best time to solicit his suffrage ; his time is short, he is hot 
and tired, anxious not to be late at his work and does not want 
to "jaw" with anyone. In such cases the wife has to be ap- 
proached, and nothing can describe the discretion of the English 
voter's wife. "I know nothing about my husband ; he does not 
tell me how he votes ; I have enough to think of without votes, 
and don't care. What good will it do me or the children ? You 
can leave your card, and there's a lot more cards come. I'll 
mention it to him when he comes back." 

The electoral literature is a very wonderful development in 
England ; for, besides all the information in tbe shape of leaflets, 
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etc., which are laid at the elector's feet, there are magnificent por- 
traits of the rival candidates, and cartoons of the wildest and 
most; distracting description, by means of which artistic efforts it 
is hoped some impression may be given of the misgovernment and 
incompetency of the existing administration. These offerings 
are received in the most impartial spirit, and at one London elec- 
tion an enthusiastic canvasser was horrified to find the windows 
and walls of a most important supporter smothered with bills, 
pictures and cartoons casting obloquy on his party; and he was only 
relieved from the terrible suspicion of apostasy on being informed 
by the eldest daughter of the family that they had put them there 
" cos they was much the most beautiful of the two sides, Mr. 

being that ugly mother would not have pictures of him in 

the house." 

A large number of the poorer electors know very little and 
care still less about the larger questions of home and imperial 
policy, and local matters in country districts often turned the 
scale one way or another. Shorter hours, better pay, foreign 
immigration, were the questions about which the wives seemed to 
care most, the larger and broader questions being algebra to them. 
The women were always courteous, with one or two exceptions, 
but when a certain canvasser had exhausted all her persuasions 
and was sternly asked "Are you married ?" and replied in the 
affirmative, she was brusquely told to go home and look after her 
husband and children. Such amenities, however, were rare, and 
in most cases the workmen's wives were quite polite. A canvas- 
ser I knew encountered a maid in a small family, no member of 
which on numerous visits was ever at home, and at last, being 
wearied out by repeated questions on answering the door the maid 
said : " There is no use for you to come again ; master's out and 
wont see anyone. I don't know how he'll vote: all I know is that 
we always lights the fire with the Daily News." 

In canvassing it was found a very useful help to leave a card 
on the electors with the name and address of the canvasser, and 
if it was a well-known person or a local celebrity, it had some 
effect and was put in an exposed position, so that the less favored 
neighbors might realize what they had foregone by their political 
opinions. Local people had more weight than strangers unless, 
as I say, it might be some person of distinction or rank or a 
very pretty woman. Pretty women still retain their potency, 
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though I know of no renewal of practices such as were carried 
out with singular success by a beautiful duchess. 

The influence of the Church in London was unmistakable, and 
those whose names were known to the electors as working through 
that medium had great power. One lady who had worked in a 
very poor constituency in East London and had been the medium 
of a great amount of help given to the women and children for 
some years, told a very characteristic story of how she visited two 
or three families in one of the large industrial dwellings for the poor 
and was refused a hearing. She asked permission merely to leave 
the candidate's card and one of her own, and took her departure 
to go higher up in the same block where she received the same 

answer : " My husband is going to vote for Mr. , so there is 

no use your coming here." On her return next day to finish her 
canvass she was waylaid on the stairs by one of the most vehement 
of her opponents of the day before, who said : " We was not 
aware yesterday '00 you was, and I've been speaking to my 'us- 
band and 'e says 'e don't mind 'ow he votes as you was very 
good to the children/' and without solicitation on her part, as 
she went upstairs, her other opponent of the day before assured 
her of her husband's indifference as to what he did with his 
vote. 

This story does not say much for the stolid, honest, political 
working man in London, but it teaches one a very important lesson 
which would-be legislators may take to heart; namely, that any- 
one who desires to get into Parliament should seek a poor metro- 
politan constituency, and if he devotes his time and what money 
he can legitimately spend towards making personal acquaintance 
with his constituents, acd endeavoring to beautify and improve 
the lives and conditions under which they and their children live, 
he may make his success assured and his seat safe against all 
attack. There is no necessity to degrade or pauperize his people; 
but the sympathy and kindness he can show them, and the various 
opportunities which come to him in which he can help to make 
their lives brighter, must bring about this result. 

There is one notable example in the North of London of a con- 
stituency (which is the safest seat in the Metropolis) which has 
returned the same representative for years, and which has been 
held against internal dissension and strong political opposition, 
solely for the reason that the members of his family have devoted 
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themselves to acquiring a personal knowledge of his constitu- 
ents, and impressing on them the conviction that they consider 
themselves their friends in the best sense of the word. If Parlia- 
mentary life is so desirable, it is not a very heavy price to pay for 
it, and the labor can be shared and lightened by the wife and 
daughters undertaking part, and their influence is of more im- 
portance than any other. It is not only during the storm and 
stress of election-time that women can do their best work, but it is 
during the intermediate period when they ought to be able to get 
on terms of personal acquaintance with their constituents. One of 
the most trying parts of electioneering to a woman must always be 
the sight of poverty and sickness which meet her at every step, 
and which makes the political work she is carrying on such a 
mockery. Wretched houses, drunken parents, sick children, ter- 
rible poverty on all sides confront her, and the difficulty of stay- 
ing her hand must be great. To the credit of the London voters 
be it said, they realize the impossibility of such help being forth- 
coming, and they never add to the difficulty of the work by de- 
manding it. When homes and scenes come under the notice of 
the canvasser at every turn, which are appalling in their grim 
darkness, it seems almost impossible to appeal for political support, 
and to urge the claims of party on those who live under such con- 
ditions. The promises of better times, higher wages, a life more 
like a human being's than an animal's, seem to choke them, and 
the man from whom the political favor is asked must think with 
savage cynicism of the repeated story which to him is only a hid- 
eous sham. " I don't blame them when they promises," said a 
London workman, " they mean all they says when they says it, 
but when they gets to the House of Parliament they finds others as 
has promised more, and they cannot do what they said they 
would," and so the workingman knows that he is still far from 
the Arcadia promised him during a Parliamentary election. 

There are amusing sides to the picture, however, as illus- 
trated by the story told by a female canvasser during her work 
in the East of London. One day she found a man whitewash- 
ing a house in which she was looking for a vote, and she 
addressed him, expressing her hope that he would give his vote 
to her candidate. He sternly refused, and she said she regretted 
it because his candidate was sure to be beaten, adding in fun, 
"I'll back my man against yours." "I never bets, it's wrong," 
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was his answer. Explaining this was a mere fafon deparler, 
she turned to his mate, who then appeared, asking for his sup- 
port, which he also refused, and he added : " I'll het you your 
man will be beat." After some chaff the bet was booked, the man 

saying, as he wished thecanvasser goodbye: "If Mr. E is beaten, 

you'll send me 'arf a crown; if Mr. W is beaten, I'll see what 

I can scrape together." Mr. R , however, was returned with a 

triumphant majority, and three days afterwards she received the 

following letter: "Madam — Mr. R 'aving got in, you don't owe 

me anything ; I'm a workingman and I 'ave not got 'arf a crown, 
but any day you was passing I should be glad to see you. Yours 
truly, John Jones." In a few days her work took her in the 
direction of Mr. Jones' house, and she found him at home. After 
the usual amenities Mr. Jones said: "I ain't got 'arf a crown, of 
course, yet what am I to do ?" She assured him it was of no con- 
sequence, that he might defer his settling day. Mr. Jones did 
not, however, appear satisfied, and expressed his conviction that 
the '"arf crown" would never be forthcoming. "I ain't 
going to tell you 'ow I voted; my vote's my property and I 
can do as I likes with it, and I ain't going to tell you anything; 
but I am a very 'ardworking man and I've not 'ad a 'oliday for 
over 15 years; I 'ave not been in the country I don't know 
when; I 'eard as there is 'olidays going about, and I thought I'd 
ask you to come and see me and see if you could 'elp me to one." 
What happened, history says not. Let us leave the sequel to the 

consciences of Mr. Jones and Miss D ; but Mr. Jones was still 

in London a week ago. 

Su ch incidents throw light on the motives which govern the ordi- 
nary English elector in his exercise of the franchise. While there 
are thousands of workingmen who no doubt value the possession 
of a vote, there is still a vast majority who know little and care 
less about the questions which affect the welfare and integrity of 
the empire, and whose life is one long struggle to make two ends 
meet, and who are therefore only influenced by purely personal 
interest. 

This is, however, in parenthesis, and our paper is only in- 
tended to give an idea of the incidents of a general election, and 
the influence and effect women have had on the result. 

Mary Jeune. 



